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explorer of the Rocky Mountains and the Far
West, John C. Fremont.1
The key to the political situation in the North,
during that momentous year, was to be found in
the great number of able Whigs who, seeing that
their own party was lost but refusing to be side-
tracked by the make-believe issue of the Know-
Nothings, were now hesitating what to do. Though
the ordinary politicians among the Republicans
doubtless wished to conciliate these unattached
Whigs, the astuteness of the leaders was too great
to allow them to succumb to that temptation.
They seem to have feared the possible effect of
immediately incorporating in their ranks, while
their new organization was still so plastic, the bulk
of those conservative classes which were, after all,
the backbone of this irreducible Whig minimum.
The Republican campaign was conducted with a
degree of passion that had scarcely been equaled
in America before that day. To the well-ordered
spirit of the conservative classes the tone which
the Republicans assumed appeared shocking.
Boldly sectional in their language, sweeping in their
denunciation of slavery, the leaders of the cam-
1 For an account of Fremont,  see Stewart Edward  White,
The Forty-Nincrs (in The Chronicles of America), Chapter II.